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‘ATI [ER ‘3. It does seem an b 
‘Imew what would be the | 


of th 


-will, and hence could have Shoes to 
ily could not have expected to be re 
‘rebellion against their Creator, their only Lover, the 


Eternal reward or no alternative but eternal 


if they could not have 


ey as Deki 


, and rewarded 


drew — out of nothingness, clothed them with beauty, 
ibable in His own Heavenly home. 


tion from God; 


they must be excluded from Heaven, 
which is the worst torment of hell. The Almighty dealt 


om similar- 


ly with ag first human creatures He made; that is, He put them on 


trial with 


a promise of Heaven for fidelity, and a threat of hell for 


disobedience. We shall take this up presently. This world and the 
whole visible creation came into 


to the Bible (book of Genesis), God made th 


it contains in six days, b 


followes “es the lower kind of living thir 
rho-was to have only a temporary ome here below. His final 
Tike-that of the angels, would be Heaven, but, like the angels, 
“Peceive it only as a reward for service, God could deal 


x days? 27 
FATHER B “a ‘Swan, 
by Moses, could not have 


after the fall of the angels. 


e universe 


ng with pure material things, 
, then animals, and finally 


: contend that the word “day,” used 
een the brief period spanned by twenty-four 


hours. Not that God could not have produced al! in six days or even 
in six seconds, but they say facts are against the literal “day.” The 
Church does not oppose this view. The question before us is that 
man, Who appeared on the scene, differs from all other living creat- 
ures heré below in this, that he was made to serve God and win for 
himself eternal happiness. with God. 


Almighty created him after His own image (Gen. I, 


The Bible says that the 


altogether to the soul, because God has no body. 
God in this, that it is a spirit, immortal, has understanding and free 
will. 


thing 


MR. J. Do not some say that man’s 


FATHER 8. -They say it, but offer no proof. 
ape’s body is similar in construction, but that does not mean any- 


Zt); ‘which refers 
‘Man’s soul is like 


body evolved from an ape? 


They say that an 


It would be about time that the family of apes should be ex- 


tinct,—all sheuld have evolved into human bodies long ago. But 
even if the evolutionists were right, we are not contending that man 


differs from the animals as to body, but as ‘to soul. 


versation proves the spirit within our bodies. 


nature of its cause. 


not, 


cannot be seen nor handled. 
be spiritual, 
which ws can Beeps or corrupt. 
body. ) 


by building wp 


and 


natural beaut: 
grace. 
feed 


come from a thinking subject. 


And a spirit cannot die. 


‘Eye 


the earth or not, it matters little; 
“+ Pigke: as Pas 0 ie 


r live, and hence 


tion : This consideration alone expiaina 


tex [ine mn, 


Pe 
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Our very con- 
ry effect shows the 


Our thoughts, whether expressed in word or 
But thoughts are spiritual; they 
Therefore their ‘source, 
It is not made of 
Hence, whether God. ma 

fhe Bible: 


e soul, must 
arts into 
Adam's 


FATHER 8, Yes; and this is easy as well as ilies to believe. 
If Adam’s body was made directly by God,-Bye’s had to be. If she 
was the first woman, she could not have been born as other peo “¢ 
are. God intended to make Adam and Eve husband and wife 

mediately ufion their ereation,.and in what better manner could He 
emphasize the oneness that should characterize the married pair than 


one from the other: 
here 


“They two shall be one flesh?” 
is surely something very fitting in that, 


PATER 8. Now I must inform you what God’s original tn- 

tention dpe concerning all mankind, proyidin g 
| Him. God not only ‘gave to th 

human nature, such as keen intelligence of mind, health, 


Shae 


| 


pd should be a veritable paradise for them. 


serience suffering nor hardships, would never die. 
7h ch in lhe a to: their nature would be withdrawn 


our first parents 
all that belonged 


senses of body, but He clothed their souls with a super- 

, which the Catechism refers to frequently as “sanctify- 
n this condition, their souls bore God’s own image, re- 
His-own divinity, and hence were objects of His intense love. 
But this was not all God did for our first parents. ~ intended that} 


Tt would never 


t these gifts 


= ol to their descendants, in case they, 


, like many of the angels, 
say that we should not have to 


sin. 


In the Book of Wisdom, II, 23, 24, we read: 
upt ~ 2 eee the — of the devil 


“And St. Paul, Rom. V, 12 


men,” 
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Adorn and ennoble a poor man’s cot; 
For mind and morals, in nature’s 
Are the genuine test of a gentleman. 


A treasure sur 


The sage’s lore an 
The glories of empires pass’d away, 
The world’s great drama thus unfold 
And yield a pleasure better than gold. 
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eart 8 woe, 
And owe his joys with a genial glow~ 
With sympathies large enough to enfold 
Ali men as brothers,—is better than gold. 


Better than gold is a conscience clear, | 
in an humble sphere; 


for bread 
egt with content and health, 


by othe lust of cares or wealth. 


g and lofty thought 


Better than gold is the sweet repose 
Of the sons of toil when their abors close; 
Better than gold is the poor man’s sleep, 

And the balm that drops on his ahunibers deep, 
Bring sleeping draughts to the downy bed, 
Where luxury 
His simpler opiate labor deems 
A shorter roa 


ws his aching head; 


to the land of dreams. 


Better than gold is a thinking mind 
That in the realm of books can find 
ssing Australian ore, 
the and good of yore 


Better than gold is a peaceful home, 
Where all the fireside characters come ;— 
The shrine of love and the heaven of life, 
Hallowed by mother, or sister, or wife. 
However humble the home may be, 
Or tried by sorrow with Heaven’s decree, 

The blessings that never were bought.or svla, 
And center there, are better than gold. 


—Rev. 
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1. THE CLERGY AND THE LAITY. 
1. The Church’s Conetitution. 
whole Christian Church is divided tn- 
to two great classes, the clergy and 
the laity. The clergy do not form one 
among several classes or professions. 
Clergymen are not one class, medical 
men a second, soldiers a third, lawyers 
a fourth, laborers a fiftn, and so on. 
This may be so in the world’s view; 
but before God and the Church, medi- 


jevery Class, form one portion of 
Christ’s. mystical Body, the Church. 
This portion is called the laity (from 
the Greek word lacs, meaning people). 
The clergy o? all ranks (so called 
from the Greek word kleros, meaning 
a lot or allotment), form a second 
portion; and these two portions make 
up the whole. The Levites were, by 
Origin, only one of the twelve tribes 


The | 


guished From the Laity 


bts the 
are those who partitipate in various | 
degrees in the priesthood of our Lord 


lea the tatactites that they would be, 
‘renowned through all nations for hav- 
‘ing the priesthood and law established 
amongst them. So also the whole 
Christian Church is honored, not be- 
cause all its members are of equal 


same functions, but becatise the priest- 
hood of Christ is visibly perpetuated 
in their midst. 


2. Clergy and Spiritual Priesthood. 


cal men, soldiers, lawyers, laborers; There is however, a sense in which’ given to them in.Holy Scripture. 
atid the rest, together with women of | 


the laity, both men and women, as 
well as the c.ergy of all ranks, are 
priests: 
tion,” wrote St. Peter, “a kingly prieat- 


hath called you out of darkness tuto 
His enarvelious light” (1 St. Peter it. 
9). Every Christian man, woman, and 
child, is a priest to praise God, to of- 


‘But this universal and spiritual priest- 
hood no more excludes a distinct, ex- 
ternal, and official priesthood in the 
Church, than the spiritual royalty, be 
longing to all, excludes temporal kings, 
or the “declaring of God's graces,” 
which is a universal duty, excludes 
that public teaching in the Church in 
which women have no share {I Cor. 
xiv. 34). St. Peter, later on in the 


jigame epistie, wrote to specially or 
"idained men, whom he calls the “an- 
: ments, preaching, ruling, 


Pile; 
HTHr 


am 


spiritual dignity or capable of the: 


\relation to men they are God's 
‘ bassadors, 
“You aré a chosen geénera-|words apostle and angel both mean | 
| they are fishermen ur | 
hood, a holy nation, a purchased people, | shepherds, sowers, planters, reapers, | 
that you may declare His virtues Who | 


/ messenger) ; 
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Christian Chureh the clergy |. 


Jesus Christ, He is the great High 
Priest for evér. He 
priestly character oh some who are. 
Called priests and bishops, and the 
other orders gradually lead up to and 
prepare for these. 

With regard to the functiona and | 
duties of the clergy, it will be enough 
here to mention some of the titles 

In 
ain- 


God's (the | 


messen cers 


architects, builders. 
light of the world and the salt of the 
earth. They are called bishops and, 
prelates, 1. @. overseers and rulers. | 


deacons, and by other names. “Be 
ing ascended above all the heavens. 
that He might fill all things, Christ 
our Lord gave some (to be) apostles 
and some prophets, and others evan 
gelists and others pagtors and doctors. 
for the perfecting of the sainta, for 
the edifying of the Body of Christ” 
(Eph. tv. 16). 


the work of the clermy in offering 
eacrifice, administering the sacra- 
consoling, 
aesisting and  interceding These | 
things are sufficiently familiar to 
those for whom I am writing 


tedieetiatheeenticnie 2 


i ee me own 


Among the Jows ‘the state of a 


were the descendants of Agron, the 


and tlie whole tribe of Levi was set! 
apart to the service of the Altar, of | 
the Tabernacle, or the Temple. When: 
the Israelites under the guidance of 


tivity of Bgypt, with a great display 
of God's miraculous power, they most 
wickediy and ungratefully relapsed in 
to the impure idolatry with which they 
had become familiar in Egypt; but at 


hands were still red with the bicod: 
of the idolators, Moses said, “You | 


to the Lord” (Exod. gxxil. 29). 
Very different is the origin and 
tranamiesion of the Christian priest. 


iContinnal om Page we.) 


impresses His! 


They are the! 


They are also called, according to their | 
fer to Him spiritual sacrifices, to make respective dignity, rank or function, 
Knows Hig mame by word and deed. ‘aticients or elders ( presbyters, priests) 


Tt is not necessary here to explain | 


WHENCE COME THE CLERGY? . 


clergyman was hereditary. The priests | 


brother of Moses, of the tribe of Levi; 


Moses had been led oat of the cap-| 


the call of Moses the Levites became | 
avengers of God's honor. While their of reward to guaranties bie own life in | Every laboring man should be ansigug 


you” (John xx, 21); “He whe hears 


could St. Paul eay: “We are God's 
coadjutors” (1 Cor, Mi 9); ° | 
recelved of the Lord that wht 
ifvered unto you” (1 Oor 

“Let man #0 account of us 
ministers of Christ” (1 Ooer. fv. 
Ike manner can those air ta 
day, and only those, who by valid 
ordination at the hands of legitimate 
successors of the apostles, have been 
similarly delegated. Such are the bis- 
hops and priests of the Catholic 
Church, which we have shown to be 
the only apostolic Church, — 

| In addition to His mission as Teach- 
‘ar from Heaven, Ohrist came to save 


‘the individual sinner, and to offer to | 


you hears me” (Loke x, 16). Well 
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fine Trinity condign honer and wor |fhere is 


ship. 
| offices, extraordinary as they might 
lappear, must be communicated to the 
Savior’s ambassadors, sinoe the frat 
has to deal with the only obstacle to 
‘eternal salvation, and the other with 


—— 


*The firat edition. of the book bear- 
ing this title is entirely exhausted. A 
second edition if now on the press, 
but will not be ready for sale for an-| 
other manth, 
Petes rec ety od for. tie ore. 


nem ee amc eg 


Powers to exercise these two! 


Orders, however, are | 


priest's primary work t to be: “Hive 

high-priest taken from among’ m 

ia ordained for mon in the things th 

appertain to God, that he may off 
_._ (Contanes on Page: Two) 
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The Rights pen es 
Duties of La 


Rev. Mon. M. J. Lavelle. 
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“Tabor ts the primal condition of) 
noble auman Hfe. There is no 

earth 
and there ie for him no way to) 
Labor is .n¢) 


thonest, 

i‘nlace on 
‘idler, 
prove hie right to exist. 
‘meaeure of our lives. 

‘there is no happiness, no health, and’ 
no progress, Labor makes the blood 
‘tingle. 
ows, worrtes, troubles, and cares, and 
biota them out from our view, 
ia the mother of every virtue and ia- 
bor 
‘that has made the 
twentieth centuries the most remark 


‘able in the history of the world., 


: 


' 


abor arives away the shad: | 
Labor art : ‘every man,.or nearly every one, is a. 


laborer some thoe and a capitalist at (93 
You cannot sepae — 


for the drone or the | 


: 


Without labor | 


Labor : 


ie the eanee of all the progress: 
nineteenth and) 


‘Part of Labor Day Sermon by Right | pay In proportion to the talents and 


| energies devoted to it, for an equality — 
jot reward is an abgelute tmpossibility, 
“If all property in the world was. 
divided today among the children of 
men, share and shere alike, tomer 
row night would see gome of them — 
milllonaives and others beggars in the 
street. Bome think that capital & 


the enemy of labor. Let ts see. What = 


is capital? It te mostly stored jabor. : 
Capital is necessary to progress, aad 


some other thme. 
fate one from the other. 


“The next right of labor {s the pep © 
manence of its reward. Fron the ha | 
| sinning the idea of government has 
heen twofold. 
“It is labor that tutide ratiroads an4 | protect 
telegrap ha, and other great things. apd imen, 


namely, to preserve and 
the Iives and properties. of 
A great right that is alse labor's 


it fd labor that has builded those DeW ig tho right to organize for the profee — 
| mac hines which are destined to M&XO/tion end advancemen: of ite interesie 
man the monarch of the alr as he has and of. ite members. 


‘been for ages ofthe jand and sea, ‘| 


“Your arganizations have increased: 


preaches the sweet gospel of Jesus) wages: they have made shorter wore ~ 


iGhriet and makes us capable of reaitz- 
ing the blessed hope that leads to! 
heaven. 

“Now @ 
and duttes of labor. 
sg vaat, so efficient, so beneficient, 
very clear, very Important and very 
| cogent rights. The firet great right 
ot labor fe that it ehail have {ts re- 
ward, Every man who works by the, 
ieweat of bis brow Bas a right to re 
ward. As to how much that reward 
| whall te fe the labor question. | 
| “We hear a «ret deal about the oa; 
tablishment of the minimum wage, and 
ft looks Hike something worthy of @m- 
couragement and establishment. Every 
man who works ie entitled to epougn, 


has 


and 
and 


comfort; decency, happiness; 


j@mongh to marry 


(tO Ke 
people on this earth who he 


they have emancipated wor 
hita laborers, and re: 


| Ung hore; 
mon and « 
m5. 
and wisdom to carry 


18 
first 


to the duties of laber:. Dime” 
seems to hie = 
There is ne 
3 more 
\Tespect for-the law of their sand thag. 
have the Americans. Labor should ae 
ways keep within that law and ff. 
should always frown dewn violence 
every form. With the ballot you cam, 


duty of labor, to. me, 
ep within the law. 


‘accomplish anything that ie right and. 


juat. It may be slow, but it will come: 
as sure as Lomorrow's sup will shing, 
“Again, labor should always be just’ 


to give an honest day's work, just ag 


support his: murely as he himacif expecta sust: 2 
have consecrated your hands this day family in the same comfort, decency | wages and measures. 


Use all the in 


land happiness to. which he himself is; fuence you can, but never resort to: 


j entit! led, and finally enough #06 As to 
tdake it possible to lay Dy. enough to 


hood and clerical state Bvery proper- | sustain bim when the day comes that 


OF HN et be Oe Labor must 


| 


4 


coercion. Arbitration to me is a great oo 
and good thing, and 1 trust the day . 
not fer distant when it, will * the | 
of this land.” 


hiess the labor o rgeanizations, aoc | 
word er two-as to the rights 'them strengt 
Naturally a force on and perfect their werk. 
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fea deat ner teachings. 
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¢ Romie Church, and could 
Why 


things in creation, can be 
ed? Give your reasons. 


s * PHE WILD SWAN. 


Ce Alt Ale nae le 


tthe Wireaite % .. Tevitiens. 
pter xi, verse 18. 


| ie Wild Swan, also called the 

Se , because its cry resembles 
t | word “hoop,” very loudly ut- 
ed, and repeated many times in 
secession, inhabits Europe, Asia, 
America. It is known besides 
the Whistling Swan, on ac- 
t of the curious sound pro- 
d by means of the formation 


On) or’ 


‘ of 16 oe This is very long, 


led upon itself, and reaching 

t the length of the breast- 

- In the mute Swan the 
ndpipe is short, and does not 
er the breast-bone at all. 

is species prefer the northern 

ms of the globe; and in hard 
ters they cppear in small 
“ a of ght or ten on the coasts 


ne 


and pass the winter about the 


numerous fresh-water lakes. In 


atyled “the peaceful monarch of 
the lake.” 

There seems to be some doubt 
whether the translators of the 
Bible have given the proper ren- 
‘dering of the original word 
tinshemeth in the two passages, 


ready quoted. One objection rais- 
» ed is, that Swans have net usually 
been seen farther south than 
France or Spain, though, while 
migrating, some might be blown 
over the Mediteramean Sea to 
‘Africa. Oolonel Hamilton Smith 
thinke a species of water-hen call- 
ed the Porphyrion is intended. 
‘This is a remarkable bird, abound- 
ing in the south and east of 
Kurope and west of Asia, feeding 
itself standing on one leg and 
holding its food in the claws of 
the other. In ancient times it was 
kept in the precincts of pagan 
temples, and as usual with most 
of their sacred animals, was mark- 
ed unclean. 


HIS ROSARY SAVED HIS 
LIFE. 


Hon. John P. Martin of Xenia, 
ex-Treasurer of State and the well 
known electric railway promoter, 
is the owner of a Rosary which 
no money could buy. 

Several years ago Mr. Martin, 
with a companion, made a pros- 
pecting trip into the interior of 
Mexico, some hundred miles from 
Durango. Both were well mount- 
ed and when they reached a cer- 
tain mountain village they found 
the inhabitants in a commétion 
over the depredations of horse 
thieves. The two strangers were 
at once suspected, seized and con- 
veyed by a file of soldiers to a 
place of trial some miles distant. 

Mr. Martin endeavored to ex- 


their migrations they fly very high | 
in the air, and in such compact) 
‘array, that the bill of the one/; 
lgeems to touch the tail of the/} 
‘lother. The Wild Swan has been/¢ 


Levit. xi, 18, and Deut. xiv, 16, al-| 


il 
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belt about $100 in gold, which he 
showed them, and which informa. 
tion was given to the Presidente, 
After some preliminaries the sen- 
tence of death was recalled and 
the prisoner was con 
pay a fine of $100, which he gladly 
did. He was escorted to the 
frontier by a detachment of sol- 
diers and went rejoicing on his 
way. 

The beads which were the means 
of his escape from death and 
which Mr. Martin prizes so highly 
were given to him by the Sisters 
of Nazareth, of Kentucky. 


Information Wanted. — “ Now, 
Johnny,” said the teacher to an 
incorrigible pupil, “you may go 
over there in the corner and stand 
for the present.” 

Ten minutes later the little fel- 
low began to cry. 

“Well, what’s the matter now?” 
queried the teacher. 

“How-l-long do I h-have to 
s-stand b-before I get the p-pres- 
ent?” sobbed Johnny. 


. 


to 


UNOLE SAM'S STRANGE — 
_ POST OFFIOH RULES 


A Byrctae, 5. Y, paper is 
The scene ie laid at the stamp 
window of the postoffice in Syra- 
cuse. The actors are a citizen of 
that city and « postoffice clerk. 
Solway is a part of Syracuse, ly- 
ing within the city limits. We 
The Oitizen—“A peckage for 


: ——. at Wergae @ pound. How 


geet Olerk—Sixteen cents.” 
“Whew, so much? I guess I'd bet- 
ter not send this other onc. It's 


teen cents to Solway and ivetve 
cents to London, is that right?” » 

“Right you are.” 

“Oan’t quite figure it out as 4 
business proposition why the 
United States can afford to send 
to England for twelve cents what 
it charges sixteen cents to carry 
to Solway, but I’ll take your word 
for it. Here are two more pack- 
ages ; each one weighs five pounds. 
How much for one of them to 
Tokio, Japan?” 

“Twelve cents a pound, sixty 
cents in all.” 

“Sure, no one would kick on 
that—three thousand miles across 
America to San Francisco, and 
then across the Pacific ocean, for 
sixty cents. Great thing this 
United States postal service. Now, 
here’s the same thing for Auburn, 
a  five-pound package. How 
much ?” 

“Oan’t take it.” 

“Can't take it?” 

“Limit on packages for trans- 
mission by mail four pounds. 
You'll have to send it by express.” 


and thence to Japan, and pel 
won't take one to Auburn at any 


“My, but Uncle San is a cork- 


‘ing business man, isn’t he?” 


DO YOU KNOW 
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That Father Theobald Mathew, 


the Irish Apostle of temperance, 


on his visit to the United States 
in 1849, was the only foreigner, up 


in the state of New York was said 
by Father Joseph Ohaumonot, 8. 
J., in a rude chapel made of bark 
on the site of the present city of 
Syracuse? 

That Charlies Warren Stoddard, 
the author, traveler and journal- 
ist, who died April 28, 1908, was 
a convert to the Faith? 

That the Vicariate Apostolic of 
Dakota was established in 1879, 
with Rt. Rev. Martin Marty, Ab- 
bot of St. Meinrad’s Benedictine 
Abbey, as Vicar Apostolic? 

That there is a Catholic church 
on Bunker Hill, dedicated to St. 
Francis de Sales and: built there 
in 1862? 

That the first known regular 
school in the state of Indiana was 
established at Vincennes by the 
Rey. Father Rivet in 1793? 

That the earliest recorded land 
grant within the limits of the 
state of Indiana was ‘made to 
Father Allouez and his Jesuit 
missionaries of land on the St 
Joseph river, near the site of the 


That when the Diocese of Vin- 


year. The Ohurch would like its 
members to go to Communion as 
often as they hear Mass. If they 

this wish for a year, ft 


waste words. 


mother after all? 
man?” 
to allow my wife to do so.” 


she was?” 


at once, I am sure,” said Rose. 
The matron looked dubious. 
“Well, I suppose you may go. 


.|It’s against our rules, letting in 
but as 
present Notre Dame University in| you seem anxious, will you come 
1686? 
“But you just took a five-pound | 


| visitors in the morning; 


'with me?” 


| Tom waited in the dull lofty 
package to go to San Es nicola Indiana, was first estab- | waiting room, with its bare walls 


tended to be received only once a 


matter of fact, and disinclined to 


“No, my wife fancied last night 


that she recognized a face among 
the women paupers,” said Tom, 


and Rose winced inwardly at the 
word pauper. What if it were her 
“And you wish to see the wo 
“Yes, if you will be so good as 
“Can you tell me who you think 
“No, not at present. If I may, 


I should like to see the woman, 
and then I shall recognize the face 


‘down one corridor up a 


‘many steps, and then into a ro 
*lwhere some of the inmates 1 
sewing. She looked quickly at 0 
face after another, and then shook 
her head. The matron led ¢ 
way, and as Rose inspected i 
women at work in various parts of 


was the woman, middle-aged, 


tience, bending over a long tub, 
where, with arms bared, she was: 
scrubbing at what is called the 


and things of that kind. 

piece of her slate-colored hair fell 
whiteness of which made her tall 
look all the browner, and, as is 


the fashion in laundries, 


the wet scrubbing brush. 
(To be Continued. } 
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Miscellaneous 


i tines an Home! 


Of time spent in thy walls. 


But dearer still will be, 

Than these my boyhood haunts, 
The mma, who mothered me, 
Who filled my childish wants. 


Ne’er will I prove untrue, 
Wherever I may roam, 


' To the training given me, 


At Saint Joseph’s Orphan Home! 


REFRAIN. 
’ Saint Joseph’s Orphan Home! 
Thou tender nurse to me! 
I will love thee true and con- 
stantly. 
—U, J. Duesing, Bt. Louis, Mo. 


ARBITRATION NOT A NEW 
IDEA. 


The submission of a dispute, 


which might otherwise be settled 
> by force of arms, to the decision 


of a judge, or of judges, chosen 
by the conflicting States—inter 
national arbitration, in a word— 


_ is not a purely modern preventive 


‘of war. During the Middle Ages, 


ithe State, then recognized through- 
out Ohristendom, 

“That the prince or civil power 
is subject to the law of God,” says 
Dr. Browneon, “no man who ad- 
mits Ohristianity at all dares 
question; and if the Church be 
the divinely commissioned teacher 
and guardian of that law, as she 
certainly is, the same subjection 
to her must be conceded.” 

Perhaps the most celebrated ar- 
bitration decision recorded in his- 
tory is that of Pope Alexander 
VI, who traced an imaginary line 
| from pole to pole in his division, 
| between Spain and Portugal, of 
all lands discovered in the New 
World. 


A “Sort of Cousin.”-—The law- 
yer eyed the woman in the witness 
box in patient despair. Then he 
rallied visibly. 

“You say, madam,” he began, 
“that the defendant is a ‘sort of 
‘relation’ of yours. Will you please 
explain what you mean by that— 
just how you are related to the 
defendant?” 

“Well, it's like this,” replied the 
witness, beaming upen the Oeurt, 
“His first wife’s cousin and my 
second cousin’s first wife’s aunt 
married brothers named Jones, 
and they were cousins to my 
mother’s aunt. Then, again, his 
grandfather on his mother’s aide 


and my grandfather on my moth- |, 


ers side were second cousina, and 
his stepmether married my hue 
band’s stepfather after bis father 
‘and mother died, and his brother 
Joe and my husband's brother 
Harry married twin sisters. ». I 
ain’t ever figgered out just how 
close related we are, but I’ve al 


cousin.” 


: ee 4 


ways looked on him as a edrt of). 


“Quite right,” assented the: lew. : 


—— Besa aut siiaee 


“OUR SUNDAY VISITOR.’ . 


Three cheers for Our Sunday 
Visitor! 

Now who would have ever thought 

A paper like it could be published 

And for one penny bought? 


But it’s true; a penny buys a copy 
And when it is read and digested, 
Am sure that every one will agree 
‘Twas a penny well invested. 


This paper fills a long felt want, 

It has been needed for many a day 

But we welcome it now that it’s 
here, 

For it has surely come to stay. 


Its mission is a grand, good one— 

To reveal a religion sweet and 
pure, 

One that teaches of God and His 


goodness, 
And of His love that will forever 
endure. 


Interesting reading for youth and 


age, 

By perusing it will be found, 

With a langh and perhaps a sigh 
thrown in, 

But all its contents are sound. 


and T’m as strong as any two of 


ee hauey Bh aeek eeu ot 
as any two dosen of your clients 
put together.” 


a 
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The doctrine of economic deter 
minism means a materialistic con- 
ception of history and proceeds on 
the principle that productions 
and the exchange of products is 
the ground-work of every social 
order, or in other words that our 
conception of right and wrong, of 
de- 
pends upon the economic condi. 
tions of production, thus at one 
sweep robbing man of a free will; 
and instead, proposes for our ac- 
ceptance the doctrine that a man 
is the creature of his environ- 
ments, or in other words that in- 
dustrial conditions at any period 
of human history made the men 


moral or immoral conduct, 


trial conditions. In this connec. 
tiem an ounce of facts is worth a 
jtem of theory. If industrial con- 
svat gen edged 
make all men alike, be- 


alt 


mn 
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‘SEVEN KINDS OF GIVERS. 

First, those who give spontan- 
eously and generously, 
to themselves— 
might be called. 

Second, those who give thonght- 
lessly, without any real or high 
motive—givers of the occasion, as 
it were, 


but only 


auto-givers, they 


Third, those who give as a sop 
to conscience, and self-esteem; in 
a species of atonement for the 
evil they do—penitential givers. 

Fourth, those who give as a mat- 
ter of display, to win public ap- 
plause for their generosity—the- 
atrical givers. 

Fifth, those who give because 
others give, because they are ex- 
pected to give and are ashamed not 
to give, and therefore give grud- 


'gingly——conventional givers. 


Sixth, those who give because 
they feel they ought to give; who 
give through a sense of duty, and 


_|not through love—moral givers. 


Seventh, those who give in the 
spirit of Jesus; who give because 
they love their neighbor as them- 
selves, and above all things de. 


sire to help him—spiritual givers. 
To which kind do you belong? 


MORBUS SABBATIOUSR. 
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This rather striking name has 


{been proposed for a complaint of 


.|8unday morning the need of sleep 


preoccupies the mind. The “tired- 
feeling” increases in intensity un- 


)til church time arrives, then the 
ee a 


tery eae 


afternoon’s joys are not. marred 
by the distress of the morning. 
Toward evening there is a relapse 


short duration. The recovery 1s 
rapid and complete, and not until 


does the sickness appear—with 
its crisis in the later forenoon and 
a relapse after supper. The com- 
plaint has been known for cen- 
turies, and many are the remedies 
recommended for it. Among our 
vigorous ancestors, Mr. Roosevelt’s 
panacea for human weakness, “the 
big stick,” was considered very 
effective, and it is said. it often 
brought immunity from future re- 
lapses.—Harchange, 


Mary had a little lamp, 
A jealous lamp, no doubt! 


The little lamp went out. 


A little puff of powder and 
A little dab of paint, 

Will make the little freckles 
Look as though they aint! 


Says the man from Kalamazoo, 
Who wanted 2 catch the 2:02, / 
2 the man at the G8: 

“Oh, say! Am I LS?” 

“Oh, no!” says the GS-man, 

“Just sit down and WS! 
It’s a minute or 2.2 2 21" 


about church time, which is of 


the following Sunday morning 


For whenever Mary’s beau came in 


—O. J. Duesing, St. Louis, Mo. 


NEVER MIND. 
right, 
And worry reigns supreme, 


mist, 
And all things useless seem, 


away 
Some one to slip a strong arm 
round, 
And whisper, “Neyer mind.” 
No one has ever told just why 
cares 


Depart on hurried wing. 


day !”"— 
We leave them far behind— 


around, 


Two men were hotly d 
jthe merits of a book. Finally © 


a book yourself.” “No,” 

John, “and I never laid an. 
but Pm. better. judge.ot an-o1 
tat then sup "hii bs tis iia 


a withered plain face on which’ 
‘was an expression of deep pa 


“coarsery,” coarse canvas eprom 
Just as Rose came up to ber, : 


from under her close ugly cap, t be. 


she ptt! 
the lock back by brushing it will) 


Sometimes, when nothing goes just 
When heartache fil's the dyes with 


There’s just one thing can drive q 
. 


The tears that scald and blind} 


Those words such comfort bring; 
Nor why that whisper makes out 4 


Yet troubles say a quick “Good : 
When some one slips an ara 

QUALIFIED. a 
of them, himself an author, said t 2 


the other: “No, John, you cant 
appreciate it. You never - 
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“Jy this the person you want- 


tld ; j : 

“Ses—can I gpeak to her?” 

“Certainly.” me pe 
“Oh, not here, please! Cannot 
»come with me?” ‘ 
The matron gave the order, and 
e woman, with no expression 


her of surprise or curiosity, |! 


ped her hands, drew down her 
eves, and took off her apron. 

en she let down her skirt, which 

4 been pinned up underneath it, 
id looked askance at the matron 
ho bade her follow them. , 
In a very short time, Rose} 
and herself in the same waiting} 

om, with Tom and the matron. 

greater contrast could hardly 
ve been found in two women, 
an in Rose, who; tall and grace- 
Bl, looked charming in her well- 
ade tweed. dress. and soft furs, 
or big hat with its drooping gray 
athers shading her pale face,} 
ith its delicate features and 
eet gray eyes, and the old wo- 
an in her workhouse dress, with 
or large hands all swollen with 
ashing, and worn down nails. 

In a very short time Mrs. But- 
r, for that was her name, had 
bid her story, which was one of 
ant, poverty and privation. 

“Had you not any children in 
ustralia?” asked Tom. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Butler, who 

ke with a strong Yorkshire ac- 
mnt. “But one of them died, and 
he other one, John, never framed 
vork, and so he went to 
anada, and I have heard naught 
him. My daughter was adopt- 

by a fine lady, and she was to 
me to me, but She never did. I 
it Father, Richardson to write 
» the lady, but no answer came. 
hen there was Mr. Burton—he 
pd the highest. Chimney In the 
and he was a good friend 
tut he went away and) 
Then 1 took myself 
vay and. came to London, ‘and 
by Inoney soon went, for I had 

sheddle ont so fast where I 
asn’t known.” 

“And hew ¢ame you here?’ ask- 
Tom, 

Then there was another history 
bid of want and ilimess. It seem- 

strange that the chronicle of 

Il those years seemed to take so 
hort a time in being told. And 
1 the while Mrs. Butler's eyes 
ere fixed on Rose’s face with a 
rplexed expression. 

“Ah, yes,” she said, “I have been 
bing backward way, and it’s been 
hard time,” 

Husband and wife looked at 
ich other. There was no donbt 
out the matter, ‘It was Rose's 
bother who*was before them, evi- 
ently messy At sitting in the 
resence of.those .she considered 
r bettera.- : eet? 
“Yes-ogn’ I’m all alone now. I 
is never oné to make money, and 
et | worked hard when I could.” 
Then they told her, and the old 
orkshire woman took it all very 
jetly. She was not much over 


; his 


Try < 
imac’ 
y me, 


id his mill. 


e heard Rose’s yolce, “fair cap-|m 
d. Aye, aye, and to think you 


»my little Rose, you a fine lady 
i¢ that.” ; 


Of course there were many ar} ‘ 


very inconsequently. . ‘ 
I do feel so ashamed-of myself. Do 
hearts I have been so unhappy 
these last few days?” 
- *T saw something was wrong.” 
“Of course you did. Tom, I 
really felt sorry—oh, I am asham- 
ed of myself, but I felt sorry that 
we ever found mother. T do feel 
so mean, Tom, and yet I shall be 
happier now I have told you.” * 
“JT guessed that,” said Tom, 


flicking his cigarette against..an 


ash-stand. “I can read my wife's 
very tell-tale face now.” 

“Oh, I hope she doesn’t guess! 
Uo, I don’t think she does. Tom, 
can. you understand? When I 
thonght I recognized her, I felt 
we were bound to try and see if 
it was her or not.” 

“We could not have done other- 
wise,” said Tom. 

“No, I know. But it was a 
shock. And you know, Tom, of 


of the old feeling comes back, for 
she was always a kind mother to 
me. And I am so sorry for her, 
and all the years she has had of 
wretchedness and struggling.” “ 

“Yes—so am I. Never. mind, 
we'll give the old lady a good time 
now.” ae 

“Oh, Tom, you are good,” said 
Rose, with tears in.her eyes which 


because of you I felt it.” 
* “Of me?” Loe 

“Yes, it must be trying for you. 
It will be so for me'to have her in 
our new home, though I do want 
to make her happy, and love her, 
and*be good to her. Still —” 

“Tl. am not a good hand at 
preaching, and I ean’t talk like 
all the pious books you are so 
fond of. But it strikes me that 
heing Catholics means being citi- 
zens of a heavenly kingdom, and 
our Lord as King,” said Tom 
gruffiy, for he disliked speaking of 
sacred things. 

“Vas?” 

“Then we have certain laws to 
govern us and we've got to obey 
them. In a matter of this kind 
there’s no choice about it if one 
wants to do right. There—Rose 
I daresay you understand.” 

“You understand what it is to 
be poor in spirit, Tom,” said Rose. 
“Tl was worrying myself very 


you —” , ) 

“I should have loved you and 
married you, if you would have 
had me, all the same. I disap- 
prove of marriages in unequal 
rank, as a rule, but your educa- 


you know that in my heart of/h 


course, now I am with lier, somé 


threatened to fall. “Itowas- chiefly 


much. For had you ‘known, 


When Tom walked over to the 
Beeches to see his sister he told 
her all about it. _ PSs 

Lady Dolman listened until 
Tom had finished. They were seat- 
ed in a lovely morning all 


hangings and well-chosen pictures 
and statuettes where the light 
best fell upon them. Everything 
spoke of refinement and good 
taste, and the brother and sister 
were in keeping with their sur- 
roundings. : 

“Well, Tom, you are so queer in 
many ways that really I am pre- 
pared for a good deal, but this is 
a surprise.” 

“Yes, so it was to us to find 
her,” said Tom. 

“IT am sure you were right to 
look her out and of course provide 
for her, but really, I don’t see why 
you should have brought her to 
your own home.” 

“My home is Rose’s home, and 
it was her mother. What else 
could we have done?” 

“Several things,” sald Lady Dot- 
jman in an irritated ‘tohe. “You 
‘eowld: have put.her. into some 
home for old women, or with the 
Sisters of Nazareth, or to board 
with some people. You need not 
have her actually as a member of 
your family.” 

“T don’t think it would have 
been right, nor does Rose,” said 
Tom, 

“You must find it very trying 


man. 

“Yes, we do,” said Tom; “very 
trying, only I suppose one must 
have some cross or other in life, 
and this is one.” - 
| “Fancy having a vulgar old wo- 
‘man always with you! what can 
‘her ways be like?” 

“She is not vulgar, Henrietta; 
people of that class never are. It 
is in the intermediate classes, 
where there is an aping of those 
above them, that you find vulgar- 
ity. Mrs. Butler certainly is not 
a refined gentlewoman, but her 
simplicity makes it comparatively 
easy to*t.manage her. .And.: the 
more I hear of her hard life and 
all the trials she has had, and how 
through them all she has been a 
good faithful Catholic, I am glad 
to think we can do something to 
make her happy.” 

“Have you thought of what peo- 


ple will say, Tom?” 


“Oh yes, and neither my wife 
nor myself care in the very least.” 
“You won’t be visited, I can tell 


lyon that” said Lady Dolhan, 


out visitors,” said Tom coolly. 
“And, Tom, I really can’t offer 
to take Rose about with me. It 
would never do. She is very nice 
pect my friends to know her moth- 
er” 
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in many ways,’ said Lady Dol-~ 


oye 


r 
t 


| mnuch in a pretty sitting-room 


that had been made her own and 
did not care to encounter visitors. 

A great many people declined 
to call on the Millards because of 
thia, and Rose really had very 
few acquaintances, but in time 
she made a few friends who learnt 
to care for her for her own sake. 
But a happier couple than Rose 


jand her husband could hardly 


have been found. They were 
happy because they had the “king- 
dom of God” within them, a “joy 
in the Holy Ghost,” Whose teach- 
ing they had followed at the cost 
of doing violence to their tastes 
and the opinion of the world. 
Lady Dolman was obliged to 


|white. atid gold, with delicate} Wet Mrs Butler now and then, 


’ 


‘and-as the latter would have ex- 
pressed it, “looked yonderly,” a 
Yorkshirism expressive of dis- 
tance and coldness of manner. 
The old woman was no fool, and 
had a good deal of shrewd com- 
mon sense and quickness of per- 
ception, though she was a: very 
long time before she learnt not to 
put her knife in her mouth, and 
the use of the various implements 
in the way of knives, spoons and 
glasses which crowded round her 
plate at meals, made life for the 
time being full of unsolved prob- 
lems, And though she did not 
guess that it was on her account 
that Rose was so little visited, she 
knew that Lady Dolman’s man- 
ner to her was caused by the fact 
that she objected to her being 
there. Howéver, there was no 
help-for it, and in the old woman's 
heart there was no bitterness or 
resentment. 

“There seems a good deal of 
throat mischief about,” said Tom 
one day, a year after their mar- 
riage. “I met Hoxton this morn- 
ing and he said he had several 
cases,” 

“Really, what sort of mischief?” 

“In some cases it has turned to 
diphtheria,” said Tom; “and the 
children at. the lodge of the 
Beeches have it.” 

“Your poor sister, how terrified 
she will be about it—-she is so ner 
vous about infection.” 

“Yes, and so afraid lest that 
precious Bertie should catch any- 
thing.”’ 

“Well, he is not a strong child,” 
said Rose. 

“IT just saw him on Sunday af. 
ter church was loosed,” said Mrs. 
Butler; “he’s nubbut half strong 
looking. Dearie me, 
hoped he won't get it.” 

“It is a horrid thing,” 

Rose. 
. “¥e@s, there was.a deal of it at 
beckheaton one autumn,” said 
Mrs. Butler, “and many died of 
es 

“I shall go over and see Hen- 
rietta this afternoon,” said Tom, 
“and hear how they are. Rose, 
you must stay indoors until that 
cold of yours is better.” 

“Very well, I aball be obedient,” 
said Rose, smiling, and all the af. 
ternoon she stayed by the fire, her 
mother knitting by her side. 

“Well, Tom, what news?’ in. 
quired Rose, as her husband re. 
turned at tea-time. 

“Bertie has a slight cold, but is 
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said 


“but of course Henrietta is anx- 
fous, and the lodge children have 
been removed to the hospital.” 

It was a very damp autumn 
that year, and not a healthy one. 
| Mrs. Butler suffered from rheuma- 


‘stood in the way of her walking 


jevery morning to the little church 
erjfor daily Mass. Sometimes she 
| was driven over, but as a rule she 


walked, and often Tom went with 


ther. 


A few days after the conversa- 


physic. 


it’s to be. 


well in other respects,” said Tom, 


are worth more than all our 


” 


“Pm glad I can do a little, doc 


tor. I ought to dq what I can for] 


the poor, seeing | was poor my- 
self, and now God Almighty has 
been so good to me, giving me my 


daughter again, and every com-| 


fort a body could have.” 

“You make good use of it, Mrs, 
Butler, but I must not stay, for I 
am on my way to the Oaks; that 
child of Lady Dolman’s {s afling 
again.” 
hands with Mrs. Butler and walk- 
ed off. 

Later In the day, the news was 
sent over to the Oaks that Bertie 
had diphtheria. 

“Rose,” said Mra, Butler, the 
day after when they heard that 
the child was dangerously fil. 
“There’s something I’m fast 
about,” 

“What is it, mother?” 

“That child of Lady Dolman’s 
—I wish I could do something.” 

“Dear mother, what could you 
do? It is well to keep away from 
infection. They have a trained 
nurse and all they need.” 

“Yes, I know. But the little 
chap is so ill.” 

“We can send again and in- 
quire,” said Rose, touching the 
bell. 

“Tt isn’t that, Rose. It is that 
I think perhaps I’m a born nurse, 
and have just a way of seeing af- 
ter things that perhaps—” 

Kose colored. She hardly knew 


what to say, for she remembered’ 


that her sister-in-law had always 
kept her mother at arm’s length, 
and that the latter had never been 
once to the Beeches, Even to her 
sweet nature it seemed at first 
quite strange that Mrs. Butler 
should seem to apprehend no diffi- 
culty in going where she might be 
of use where she had never been 
invited as a guest, 

But Mrs. Butler knew nothing 
of what the world calls proper 
pride, and her mother’s heart 
ached for the mother who was now 
so anxious about her little child. 
However, ho more was said. 

The next morning at Mass, as 
Mrs. Butler knelt in her corner, 
quite out of the way, she heard 
the sound of weeping. Turning 
quickly she saw Lady Dolman, her 
head bent on her hands, and her 
frame shaken with sobs. 

The Mass was for the child in 
his danger, and wher it was over, 
Lady Dolman, tall and stately, 
felt a hand that time had not even 
yet softened laid on hers, and 
heard words of sympathy that 
went straight to her heart. 

“Let me come and see him,” 
said Mrs. Butler. 

“Would you?” 

“You.” 

Then the two walked to the 
Beeches. Mrs. Butler was taken 
to the child’s room, and at her 
own request she asked to talk to 
the doctor alone. 

“I see you've tried that new. 
fangled thing,” said Mrs. Butler, 
alluding to the insertion of a tube 
in the wind-pipe. 

“Tracheotomy—yes.” 

“Tt don’t seem of much use,” 

“T am afraid it is not.” 

“Can anything be done, doc- 
tor?” asked the old woman, her 
eyes filling with tears as she look. 
ed at the child and watched its 
sufferings. 

“Tl am afraid not.” 

“Toes his mother know?” 

“Not yet.” 

“Doctor-—-there’s one thing I 
have heard tell of. I read it once 
in a bit of paper when I was in 
the workhouse. I was fettling up 
a cupboard for the matron and I 
just caught sight of it. It was 
about a child who had been il) of 
that same complaint, an’ that 

(Continued on Page Four.) 


And the doctor shook} 


it says they should in I Tim. 3 
chapter, 1-5? 

St. Paul does not gay that 
priests sheuld marry; in fact, in 
several passages, he gives reasons 
why they should not. When he 
says that “a bishop should be a 
man of one wife” he means that 
no one who was ever married 
more than once could be made 
bishop. In the first century the 
Apostles had to ordain married 
men priests, because in the limit- 
ed number of men to select from 
(when the Church was getting 
started) the main consideration 
was to get good men, 

At @ mission I made a general 
confession. The missionary made 
mée promise that I would never 
confess again any of the sine I 
confessed to him. I promised, and 
am thoroughy heort-broken, be. 
cause I would feel more satisfied 
could I but confess two of my 
former mortal sins. Would T be 
making an unworthy confession if 
I should mention some sine I al- 
ready confessed to the mission 
ary? 

The missionary was convinced 
that you are scrupulous or he 


promise from you. And if you 
are scrupulous you should obey 
him without fear. Ged cannot ex- 
pect you to follow your own will 
and at the eame time obey your 
confessor, Hence even if the mifs- 
sionary should have been mistak- 
en, you can rest assured that the 
gins you refer to are forgiven, In 
closing your confessions you might | 
Say you are sorry for all sins of 


' 


different clergymen have told me, 
that there is no sertous danger in 


the second, In your laat Sunday's 
paper you stated ig was not proper 


\your past life and especially for— 
‘(mentioning the Commandment 
you broke by the sins you refer 
ito. 


How ia it that three or four 


marrying a third cousin, as they 
claim it ia too far out? The only 
danger they claimed was in marr y- 
ing the firet cousin, ond a little in 


for second and third cousina to 
marry. 

The Chureh’s prohibition ex-' 
tends to the fourth degree, which 
includes third cousins. Whilst it 
is true that the Church lays more 
stress on the moral principle in- 
volved than on the harmful con- 
sequences resulting from the mar. 
riage of third cousina, it is never 
theless true that no smal! percent- 
age of the offspring of third 
cousins is injuriously affected, 
Dr. Morris (New York, 1859) 
published the following table af.- 
ter a thorough study of this mat 
ter | 

Out of 2011 children resulting 


e 
* 


would not have exacted such «|= 


trom 620 marriages of first| 


Chicago, Ils. Address the Visita 
tion Nous: Visite Convent, 


Poor Olare’s: Monastery of St. 
Clare, then name of city. 7 

Would one denefit any by mak 
ing @ cow of virginity seoretly 
after Communion, or would tt be 
necessary for her to speak of it 
to her confessor? 


A lady of good judgment, who 
feels that she would never have 
to regret taking a vow of virginity, 
would not have to consult her ¢con- 
feasor; but a good rule for most 
people to follow would be to con- 
sult their confessor before making 
a vow of such importance, 

May one receive Holy Commun- 
ion for more then one intention? 
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NON LEAKABLE 
—SELF FILLING 


Fountain Pen 


No Extensions to “reniem 
ber"—No Locks to 
“forget” 


The Pen Without the Trouble 


Guaranteed absolutely 
non-leakable~-pen and feed 
kept moist and primed, in- 
suring «@ free uniform fow 
of ink, justantiy upon con- 
tact with writing sheet. 

May be carried itn any 
position in poeket or bag 
without possibility of loak- 
ing or sweating, 

Every pen gsdarantedd 
satisfactory to the user 
or money refunded-—size 
illustrated in this adver: 


tisement 
BY MAIL 


$2.0 PREPAID 


to any address — plain 
black, chased er mottied 
as desired. 

It i# not necessary to 
write us a letter, simply 
enciose $2.60 and a slip of 
paper containing your 
name and address and we 
will mail the pen by re 
turn mail. 

Send us the name of 
your dealer, that you ask- 
ed to show you a Laughiin 
Non-leakable Self-filling 
Fountain Pen, and we will 
send you free of charges 
one of our new Safety 
Pocket Fountain Pen 
Holders. 

It is net required that 
you purchase a pen to gel 
this Safety WHolder, we 
simply want the names of 
dealers who d@ not handle 
this pen, that we may mall 
them our catalogue. 

Address 
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pte) ds “Fort Wayne, ind, March 28th, "12 
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. of bring heme te @ur peonte the e better knowledge of the 
hire = of th Charen, one of Informing non-Catholica of the 
ther Church, Andy truly apostolic work, worthy of the highest comme 


thin | you sit a ¢ Ciundaet blessing ! your pr i ict radaiin, 
'- Devetedly yours In Domino, 
H. J. ALERDING, Bishop of Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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SOCIALIST PAPERS OFTEN CON- 
TRADICT EACH OTHER. 


See neeeeeeze222# 


The ne Pt it (Socialist). 
uly 27 

wai en Foy Sachem ute = 
dea Boar ; e very lite exIst- 
| — on destroy- 
Soci can never 
' achieve its ii and the workers can 
__* never own the some g except Catholicism 
es ‘is forever estroyed root and branch and 
riped off the earth. There are not ‘thous- 
ands of Catholics in the Socialist party.’ 
A man cannot be a Catholic and a jal- 
| Paley sere thes be can bé both Hopub- 

~ ican and a Democrat at the same time.” 


rive a bee 3 ors to “the statements of 
e Rev. Dr. cone that ao is 
mded upon the teachings of Jesus.” 
t position is founded upon sci- 

®, both sociological and economic. 
te all Feligions, 
were products of 


pear 
ce With the establishment of a social ig 
*  gime, Christianity, Judaism and all su 
* natural ideas clinging to mankind wil 
* abolished. | 

The Socialist party of Canada is op- 

posed to the unscientific worship of 

Chris 


Buddha or Mohamet. 
| e do not believe in the salvation of 
* the Church. We oppose that idea. It is 
* far better to have the people to under- 
* stand this now than let the confusion 
* exist or let it be disseminated in the 
” beige 
‘. Sodialists cannot believe in any su- 
a mtg God. If they do they are not 
The pamphlet issued by the Socialist 
Hee so y of Great Britain on “Socialism and 
ligion” is the only attitude we can take 


te 
* 
‘ 4 e 
whats 
a 
‘ se 
ee 
~ x 
 &# 
& 


* 
# x 
% 
M 


emp. 

° The Church will find in us their un- 

* relenting foes. Christianity with its su- 
perstitions must be submerged before the 

¥ workers obtain their complete emancipa- 

* tion. That is our slogan. That is our 

* challenge. 

. Far better let it be known now, and 

* so avoid misconceptions in the future. 

* Finally, a Christian cannot be a So- 

* cialist, and a Socialist cannot be a believer 


* in Christ or God. 
: (Signed) MOSES BARITZ. 
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yaaa 
as ace 
of said distric 
that oe mater. 


Sita oe onde he nora Heaeived of the supernatural 
ce 


viel of vrdch bis Rok Wa & cadena tet 
of God; not even the soul of litle ehild who 


grace, wil 
y| we believe that it oa nate 


pote 


which far ex- 


vs eg a igh 
ceeds any natural happiness ~-but it can be only a natural hap- 
piness, one commensurate with the soul’s capacity, since the soul was 


never elevated to the su 
MR. J. Well how is it that g 
Le | aren, since you surely intend to 


tural condition. 


can fare better than chil- 
me that it will be within my 


be! power to attain Heaven and BA, the Vision of God? 
FATHER 8. All grown-ups do not fare better than children, 


and most of 
die before their ae have i 
sanctifying grace, cannot . 
any adult. But God, in 
rescue. 


peoneniy, Bet a Oe I stated that children, who 
Sin removed by the infusion of 

the presence of God; neither could 
is goodness and mercy, has come to our 
Original Sin can be removed, and the soul of man clothed 


with the beauty of God's grace. In our next instruction we shall ex- 
plain what God did to 'reinstate us in His friendship, and how we 
may regain the supernatural condition of soul. 


The Clergy as Distin- 


guis 


‘From the Laity 


(Continued from Page One.) 

ly qualified man may aspire to the 
Christian priesthood, or may be en- 
rolled in the ranks of the clergy. The 
priesthood is not hereditary; and this 
is not merely because of the celibacy 
of the clergy. Even were the clergy 
married they could not transmit their 
priesthood as an inheritance, though, 
of course their children might aspire, 
and be admitted, to the work and dig- 
nity of their fathers. 

One great reason of this difference 
between the old dispensation and the 
new is this:—The Aaronic priesthood 
required only such gifts or qualifica- 
tions as are the common lot of faith- 
ful men, and to be obtained by due 
education. Hence there was no hard- 
ship or inconvenlence in obliging all 
the men of the tribe or family, age 
after age, to perform certain . func- 
tions, especially as they were well 
provided for in temporal matters. The 
Christian “prfesthood on the contrary 
{s so sublime as to require gifts and 
virtues which are not the ordinary por- 
tion even of Christians; and it entails 
sacrifices such as God would not im- 
pose on a whole race, though He ex- 
pects theni from the more generous 
and heroic. 

I have said that the Chrigtlan priest- 
hood is a participation of our Lord’s 
priesthood, The priest is not the suc- 
cessor of Jesus Christ. The Bishops 
of Rome, or Popes are successors one 
to another and to 8t. Peter, but not 
to Jesus Christ. The Pope is called 
the Vicar of Jesus Christ, not His suc- 
cessor. All priests are in their degree 
the Vicars or HNeutenants of our Lord. 
He its the High Priest, who offerod 
Himself a sacrifice on the Cross by 
the shedding of His Precious Blood; 
and in an unbloody manner at His 
Last Supper, in the institution of the 
great Eucharistic Rite, which fulfili- 
ed and abolished all former sacrifices. 
And it ts our Lord Who offers Him- 
self in every Mass, though He does it 
by the hands and the mouth of a mor- 
tal man. 

In this great function of the priest- 
hood, the least and youngest priest 
just ordained, is equal to the venerable 
bishop who has ordained him; nay, 
even to the Sovereign Pontiff, the 
chief of all bishops. Therefore, our 
Holy Father Pope Leo XIIL. tn 1888 
called on the whole world to celebrate 
with him the jubilee, or 60th anniver- 
sary, of his simple priesthood. He con- 
sidered the fact of his having been 
ordained priest and allowed to offer 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass for fifty 
years, a matter so high, and & grace 
so splendid, that he invited all crown- 
ed heads and all nations to join in 
his joy and gratitude to God. 

How then may a Christian youth be 
come a priest? To become a priest, 
legitimately as well as validly, two 
things are necessary, Vooation and 
Ordination. I will say a few words 
about each, not to instruct the candi- 
date, for he will seek more detailed 
instruction elsewhere, but so far as 
may be useful for fathers and mothers 
brothers and sisters, and for all Chrie- 
tlan men and women to possess some 
knowledge of a matter which concerns 
the glory of God and the welfare of 


by the audible voice of God Incarnate, 
yet sufficiently to assure him. that he 
is not led by his own interests, or am- 
bition; or caprice, or human zeal, but 
that he is obeying a Divine vocation. 
To select his own ministers is God’s 
prerogative. 

The Apostle draws attention to this 
prerogative saying: “Neither doth 
any man take the honor to himself, 
but he that is called of God, as Aaron 
was; so Christ also did not glorify 
Himself that He might be made a 
High Priest, but He that said to Him 
‘Thou art My Son, this day have I 
begotten Thee,’ and He safth also in 
another place ‘Thou art a priest for 
ever, according to the order of Mel- 
chisedech,” (Heb. v. 4). Speaking of 
tne ministry of the Christian Church, 
God said by the prophet Isaias, “I wil! 
take of them (the Gentiles) to be the 
priests and Levites” (Is. irvi. 21). 
Our Lord too reminded His Apostles, 
“You have not chosen Me, but I have 
chosen you” (St. John xv. 16). He 
chose His twelve Apostles after spend- 
ing the night in prayer to His heaven- 
ly Father, and He afterwards spoke of 
them as the gift of His Father: “I 
have manifested Thy name to the men 
whom Thou hast given me out of the 
world. Thine they were, and to Me 
Thou gavest them. . Holy Father 
keep them in Thy Name whom Thou 
hast given Me... . While I was with 
them, I kept them in Thy Name... 
None of them is lost, but the son of 
perdition” (St. John xvil.). This son 
ef perdition was Judas Iscariot. He 
had a true voeation. He was one of 
those given by the Eternal Father to 
His Son, and was loved and watched 
over by Jesus Christ, because he was 
the gift of that Father. He became a 
son of perdition by his own fault and 
obstinacy. He threw away his voca- 
tion and his soul. .He would be lost. 
Alas! if a man chosen by God may 
be lost even in the company of the 
Aposties, and of Jesus Christ, how 
can any one hope to save his soul, if, 
without being called and given by God 
he intrude himself from unworthy mo- 
tives, Into that sacred company? got 
only should youths well consider this, 
but their parents also. It is Indeed a 
most holy work to develop and help 
forward a vocation given by God; but 
it is a fearful and sacrilegious {nvas- 
fon of God's. prerogative for parents 
to force of persuade their sons to be 
come priests from motives of interest: 
nor must they urge them to it from 
mistaken plety, without considering 
seriously whether they have a. divine 
vocation, It is also an invasion of 
God’s right to prevent a son from fol- 
lowing a clear vocation given to him 
by God, Parents should seek the ad- 
vice of a prudent priest—-not indeed 
on the fact of their child's vocation, 
for that must be left of course to his 
confessor—but on their own duties 
with regard to him. I will explain 
presently how they may co-operate in 
a divine vocation. 

3. Ordination. In addition to voca- 
tion, there must be ordination before 
@ man can become a lawful minister of 
Jesus Christ and of His Church. When 
our Lord Himself appeared to St. Paul 
for his conversion, He sent him to 
learn His will from human lips and to 
be beptized by human hands (Acts tr). 
He ever acts in conjunction with the 
Church which He has Himself estab. 
lished. We read in the same holy 
book, “Now there were in the Church, 
which was at Antioch, prophets and 
doctors, among whom was Barnabas 
and Saul. And as they were minister- 
ing to the Lord and fasting, the Holy 
Ghost said to them: ‘Separate me 
Saul and Barnabas for the work where- 
unto I have taken them.’ Then they 
fasting and praying, and imposing 
taeilr hands upon them sent them 
away” (Acts. xii). God chose, the 
Church sent. 

One of the seven Sacraments instt- 
tuted by Jesus Christ is called the 


Sacrament of Holy Orders, It is the} 


dam the representative ot us all 
ena AT Sees wee Gar Seana Hea 


robber” (St. Jobn x. {). 


WHY THEY DISLIKE DOGMA. 


does what is right.” They assert that 
creeds are out of date, cramp the 
mind and limit spiritual develop- 
ment. 

Why do they oppose fundamental 
principles and defined doctrines? Be- 
cause they do not know what to be- 
Iieve, and because they cannot agree 
‘on what are the necessary truths of 
Christianity. For these reasons they 
put aside rerpect for dogma. 

You cannot separate morality from 
doctrine. You cannot have good ac 
tions from no principles, or bad prin- 
ciples. Dogmas are indispensable, and 
it does matter vitally what a man be 
iHeves, for tnless he knows what ‘s 
right how can he do it, except by 
chance? 

On this. topic Archbishop Ryan 
says: ‘ 

“One of the most fatal and de- 
moralizing superstitions of this coun- 
try is this attempted separation of 
morality from doctrinal teaching. 
Doctrines are as the granite founda- 
tion to the whole edifice of Christian 


must stand or crumble into ruins. 
What urderlies the value of holy 
childhood but the doctrine that the 
child has an immortal soul? Abolish 
this, look at the child only in the 
light of its utility to the State, and 
goon infanticide will commence again, 
and deformed children will be put 
to death, when men shall have lost 
the tendencies which Christianity has 
produced and fostered. . In.the 
name of our Christian civilization, I, 
a Bishop of the Christian Church, 
lift up my voice to warn you that 
the popular system of teaching mor 
ality without the doctrines that mo- 
tive it, whether that system be call- 


tion or unsectarian teaching, is sap- 
iping the very foundation ‘of Christi- 
anity and Christian civilization.” 

Creeds are not out of date. You 
cannot have religious belief at all, 
without a creed. If you say: “There 
is a God,” you have a dogma. If you 
assert that it is right to tell the 
truth, you have a dogma. 

Truth does not cramp the intellect 
nor limit spiritual development, nor 
does the definition of truth have these 
effects. On the contrary it is doubt, 
cloudiness and false doctrines that 
beget mental troubles and moral mis- 
haps. 

ANOTHER REASON WHY PRIESTS 
DO NOT MARRY. 


Rey. Harold Reader, graduate of the 
Past St. Louls High School, and who 
preached his first sermon several 
years ago in the First Baptist church 
here, where ols father was pastor for 
several years, will leave on Septem- 
ber 10 for Denver, Colorado, to be 
with his young wife, who is living in 


"| penver in the hope of benefiting her 


health. 

For the second time, Rev. Reader 
has resigned his pastorate of West 
Park Baptist church, 6944 Easton ave- 
nue, St. Louis. He has informed the 
West Park congregation his decision 
is final. Mr. Reader has been very 
popular, having introduced club ideas, 
and erected a gymnasium building. 
The cause of his resignation is both 
romantic and sad. It has been caus 
ed in both oases by the illness of his 
wife. 

About a year ago, while In Colorado, 
Rev. Mr. Reader married a woman, 
who was then almost an invalid, havy- 
ing gone to Denver in the hope of re 
gaining her health. The attachment 
between her and Mr. Reader started 
in their former home, and when it 
was seen the Western climate was 
not particularly benefiting her the 
pastor desired the ceremony to take 
place immediately. After his mar- 
riage he returned to St. Louls, but in 
time the separation became irksome, 
and in the early spring he resigned, 


later he was persuaded by West 
Park church to return, and did so. 


be at her bedside. He has been c 


East St. Louis, August 30, 1012. 


the paper and they want {t before Sun- 
days. It seems they can't wait. I 
mers, Hortonville, Wis. 


PROF. NATHANIEL SCHMIDT. 


.jfrom earthly ties is so fitting. 


ethics, and with them that edifice 


ed Christian ethics or moral instruc-,|. 


going back to Colorado. Several weeks 


Mrs. Reader, still in Colorado, has} 
now grown worse, and the pastor has} 
thrown aside all his interests here, to | 


am glad it is being read."—-J. M. Kom-/ 


(Hebr. y, 1). And the priest “must | 


art-'be especially called by God for this) 
Consult John xvii, 16; Acts|** 
mame ¥,.4; Acte gilt 2,3; 1 Tim.” 
tion to Almighty God imposes on him 
‘an obligation to be “not of the world,” 


11, 3; 
¥, 22. en The priest's special 


‘whilst living in it. Hence the vow to 
remain unmarried, and thus to be free 
Ct. 
John xii, 26; Matt. yili, 22; 1 Cor. fv, 
2 Cor. v, 20. : 

We have irrefutable proof for the 
existence of a priesthood from the 
beginning, whose principal office was 
to “do in commemoration of Him” 
what Christ did at the Last Supper, 
in the several Liturgies which have 
been in use in different parts of the 
world from Apostolic times. 

There are extant not only the Ro- 
man Liturgy or the Liturgy of St. 
Peter, but also the Alexandrine Litur- 
gy (liturgy of St. Mark) and the 
Jerusalem Liturgy (Liturgy of St. 
James), and many others,—all bear- 
ing witness to the position the priest 
was to have in God’s Church, and to 
the antiquity of the Mass. 


LITURGY OF ST. JAMES. 
(Fourth Century.) 

Rubric: The priest prays thus. 

“We offer Thee, O Lord, this tre 
mendous and unbloody sacrifice. Send 
down Thy Holy Spirit upon these holy 
gifts, and maké tile bread to be the 
holy body of Christ, and this cup to 
be the precious blood of Christ. And 
may they be vio all who partake of 
them remission of sina 4nd eternal 
life.” 

Rubric: When the priest breaks 
the bread, he takes the right hand 
half and dipping it in the chalice 
Bays: 

“The union of the Most Holy Body. 
and of the Precious Blood of our) 
Lord and God, and Savior Jesus) 
Christ.” 

Rubric: When he distributes the| 
Host he says: 

“Behold the Lamb of God, the Son! 
of the Father, who taketh away the' 
sin of the world. .....,. Taste and see 
how sweet is the Lord, Who is broken, 
yet not divided, is given to the faith- 
ful, yet not consumed.” 

THE LITURGY OF ST. MARK. 
(Followed in Egypt, Lybia, Pentopolis 

and Ethiopia.) 
Rubric: _ At the offertory the priest 
Says: od Vee RED BENE HE aff 
‘We offer Thee this 'redkonible and 


‘unbloddy’ worship which al} ‘nations 


offer Thee, O°’ Lord, from the rising to 
the setting of the sun.” 

Rubric: At invocation of the Holy 
Ghost the priest says: 

“Make us glad with the Divine in- 
fluences of Thy Holy Spirit, 
that we may worthily partake of the 
Spotiess Body and Precious Blood cf 
Thine only-begotten Son, our Lord and | 
God and Savior Jesus Christ.” 

Rubric: At the giving of the Host. 
the priest says: 

“The Holy Body.” 

At the giving of the cup the — 
says: 

“The Precious Blood of our Lord | 
and God and Savior.” 

Rubric: At the Post-Communion | 
the priest says: 

“Thou hast bestowed upon us, O 
Lord, sanctification in the participa- 
tion ‘of the Most Holy Body and of 
the Precious Blood of Thine only-be- 
gotten Son.” 

The Liturgy of St. Basil, used 
throughout the Greek Church dates 
from the fourth century. 

The Ambrosian Liturgy, used only 
in Milan, was in use in Milan when 
St. Ambrose went there. 

The Coptic Liturgy is used by the 
Eutychians and Jacobites. 

The Liturgy of St. John Chrystos- 
tom is used in the patriarchate of 
Constantinople. 

Some other ancient Liturgies are: 
The Syriac Liturgy, Nestorian Liturgy, 
Gallican Liturgy, Mozarabic Liturgy. 

St. Paul says that the Church he be 
longed to had an altar, on which‘: 


“In The Following of it, 
read: “When a pi celeb 
Mass he honors God, ‘he’ Feiole 


dead,” 


PROTESTANTS. 
W. T. STEAD. 


(London Journalist—In a Lecture at « 


Edinburg.) f 

“No matter what the cireumstances 
of the Catholics of Ireland are they 
are virtuous, I was astonished to see 
people ja Ireland living in poor cabins, 
who, whatever else théy might be, 
were most virtuous, This I attribute 
to the instructions of their priests, in 
the confessional and in the family, 


of parents to their children and of 
children to their parents and towards 
one another. The result is & moral 
miracle at which we, as Protestants, 
Presbyterians or whatever we are, 
have reason to bow our — in 
shame.” 

THE ROCKFORD, ILL, “STAR. 

(1909.) 

“Wherever death and ‘danger stalk, 
a priest of ‘the Rotian Catholié Church 
‘may. be found. No danger fs too great 
‘and no situation too severe for him 
to go if there are men needing the 
offices of the Church. 

“Celibate, wedded to the Church, 
carrying with him the consolations 
and sacraments, nothing déters him 
‘from his duty. If he dies it is only 
‘one soldier fallen from thé-ranks and 
‘another steps in. 
| Father Damien ts known the world 
j 
‘sites for his work among the lepers 
of Molokai, but other Damilens have 
| Worked and died unknown to fame. 
|The priest who went down the mine 
faced unknown dangers, but he went. 
‘He knew there might be use for the 
offices of his position if perchance 
some poor miner had strvived and 
needed consolation of the Mother 
Church as his life passed out: The 
mental amd epiritual calm from his 
ministration even to one man, was 
ample excise for his going. 

“This accounts tn laires measures 
for the strong allegiance of the mem- 
bership of this Chur¢h and those of tig 
who are not Catholics must admit ‘t. 
Wherever danger is, where death 


| 


goes, 
duty.” 
THE METHODIST RECORDER. 
(April, 1910.) 
“There are a few brave souls in 
ithe world who can rise to the sub- 


‘limity of dying the real martyr’s 
| death. The press reports of the past 


week bring to our knowledge an ex. 
ample of this kind, It is that of a 
Catholic priest, Father Lambert Louis 
Conrady. He is reported to be dying 
| of leprosy in the leper colony near 
Canton, China. The life history of 


unquestioning, following his 


‘this man has been the life experience 


(of a man who has been as truly e 
 eateye as if he had died or was about 
to die at the stake. For nearly a dec- 
ade he gave his life and service to the 
lepers tn the island of Hawall; then 
he went to China. Before setting out 
for China he went on a lecturing tour 
through the states and succeeded in 
raising $30,000. Ten thousand of this 


the expended for a small island in the 


river about sixty miles from Canton. 
This island he converted into a leper 
eolony. Here among these helpless 
and abandoned people he lived and 
comfomed and served, knowing that 
"tor uta hae ool Ud ten tagione 
that of a leper’s death. ‘But he falter. 
éd not. At length the disease fastened 
upon him, and now it fs sald that he 
is about €o die. Such life and such 
devotion is the very sublimity oi 
sacrifice—an Sige sae oe and exalt 
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been opened at Gary, Indiana. 


i ee ee ee ee Ss SS 
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A new Mother House of the Sisters of St. 


-of candidates. Giels who would like to do heepital werk a 
Sisters will be welcomed by this community. 


Address: MOTHER AGNES, | 


fective September 10.—Daily Journal, |@ 
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